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THE RELIGION OF CHANNING 
By Fred Kenworthy 


For thirty-nine years, from the time that he was ordained 
according to congregational usage, on June 1, 1803, to the 
moment of his death on October 2, 1842, William Ellery 
Channing was minister of the Federal Street Church, Boston. 
During riod, he became the most powerful spiritual and 
intellectual force in American Unitarianism, and exerted an 
influence far beyond the borders of his own country. His 
reputation in England, and not in Unitarian circles only, was 


very great. Together with Theodore Parker, in America, and 


with James Martineau, J. J. Tayler and Hamilton Thom, in 
Anglo-Saxon Liberal Christianity in the nineteenth century. 
In his own country particularly he rendered many signal 
services to undogmatic yer ing, and by 
the force and conviction with which expressed his views 
in his published works, he gave to American Unitarianism a 


mission and a message. His outstanding achievement was to | 


pre ye himself and others from the rigid Calvinism in 
which had been nurtured and to offer to men a liberal 
Christian faith of broader i 


and one less offensive to 
the mind and conscience. 
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Martineau himsélf once wrote, his love of indeterminate and 
widely suggestive language was an inseparable part of Chan- 
ning’s religion. Nevertheless, a re-assessment of Channing’s 
work can be fruitful and stimulating at the present time, and 
Protessor Patterson has rendered a valuable service. In our 


own day there has been a resurgence of the Calvinism which | 


Channing abandoned and there are those who are stressing 
the great gulf that separates man from God. God is the 
“wholly other,” and man is a sinful and corrupt creature 
who lives under the curse of Adam. 


* 
We should agree that a charge can be made against Liberal 
Christianity that it has seriously neglected the fact of sin, 
or moral evil, as a pervasive element in human nature. The 


experience of the last thirty or forty years has caused a 


radical change in the direction of much of our thinking. Our 
modern neo-Calvinists would, no doubt, regard Channi 
very much as a back number and reject him almost 
hand. But such a rejection would be unfair and unj 
if much of the emphasis of theological thought 
there is no need to go to the extreme of denying all 


in spite of the readjustments that we have needed to make, 
Channing’s view of the relations between God and man is 
more than much that is being taught to-day. 

ing held with a passionate conviction that man is a 
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_His contribution to American Unitarianism came at a 29 
critical time, when the separation between the orthodox and 74: 
liberal wings of New England Congregationalism took place. . a 
It was from the liberal churches of congregational descent that soluble bond between him and his Creator. ihe dignity 0 32 
the American Unitarian Association was formed in 1825. human nature, not in its own right, but as springing from God, - Ve 
Channing had no love of sectarianism and he refused the was “ the fountain light of all his day, and the master light of ae 
Presidency of the Association, though his assistant, E. S. all his seeing.” Man more truly comes to God through his own ~ 2S 
Gannett, became the first Secretary. But in 1819 his famous soul than through any other experience ; we see God around ae: ee 
“ Baltimore sermon™ had far-reaching effects. For some us because he dwells within us. Channing taught the essential aes « 
years there had been bitter controversy between orthodox likeness of man’s highest attributes to the attributes of God. e tom 
and liberal preachers. Those holding Unitarian views were There is no difference in kind between the love and goodness zuee 
New England of God and these qualities which men can and do experience. 
to other districts. A new was erected at Baltimore In God they are immeasurable, far exceeding our limited _ a9 
and a minister holding Unitarian views was called to serve it. 
The sermon on the occasion, since known as the “ Baltimore for a greater love, a nobler truth, a more compelling beauty. os 
sermon” was preached by Channing, and, in Dr. E. M. ing to share more fully in God's own nature and ‘ << 
Wilbur’s judgment, had a wider, deeper and more lasting influ- “We know not,” he wrote, “ and we cannot conceive a 
ence than any other ever preached in America. It was not only other justice and love than we learn from our own ot a 
a defence of Unitarianism but a comprehensive statement of and if God have not these, He is altogether unknown <~s 
it aS @ positive faith, given in contrast to the gloomy Calvin- _—_to us as a moral being” =e 
It went through cight taught, therefore, what we believe profoundly 
editions in four provided the Unitarians with a if men cannot find something of God in their =e 
platform and a rallying will never find him at all. If they cannot find ~ si 
ever a stranger to it ts 
Professor of ity, has said that 
Unitari trusting and developing those qualities of love 
of their own day cf Be planted in their hearts, tho qualities 
which was strongly influenced by Locke, had an Arian ite 
andl | because they in the Local Preachers 
Testament. Others saw a precursor trans- to read the other of the special ni] 
undeniably akin to their views. Later still the “ humanists ~ that historically their role had been most at. 
have claimed that their philosophy was a true development surprised to hear of the extent to which Fat 
| 
Patterson bids us be aware of these tendencies churches, and no ministerial staff is ever likely to be ; = 
and points out that the differences between Channing and to fill a half or even a quarter of them. Each a 
these various schools of thought are at least as as represents a professional ministerial : 
the sumilarities. He endeavo aning as an pastoral pot of view, although he may have an cpportanity 
New York. | each year to necessitous local preachers. 
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derived from contributions made from the funds of individual 
churches as a recognition of their work. There is also another 


body that distributes trust funds given for a similar object. | 


Recognition of that sort is beyond the power of a small body 
like our own, but I would like to know that there is a similar 


_ appreciation of what our movement owes to the unpaid local 


of May andthe sencon of 
Flower Services begins. One does not question that these 
services do involve a recognition of an important aspect of 
religion, but it is questionable how far those who attend 


article on Athanasius that appeared a short time ago ; 
on the whole our sympathies would be with Arius ; but are we 


chosen they can be as effective as the lesson or the sermon in | 
inculcating religious knowledge and inspiring Christian living. 
Much of the best Unitarian teaching is contained in its hymns, | 
as in the hymns of such writers as Hosmer, Johnson or Long- 
fellow. My own difficulty was to keep to well-known hymns, 
without too frequent repetition. Now I regularly attend ser- 


_vices where the custom is to have a very wide range of hymns, 


the effect of which is certainly to introduce hymns worth 
knowing that otherwise one would never have come across. 
Against that advantage, however, there is the disadvantage that 
where a large number of different hymns are sung throughout 
the year, the congregation has no chance of learning the words 
by heart or of benefiing from the frequent repetition of the 


teaching they contain. Commentator 
AMERICA: 
SOME FIRST IMPRESSION 


_(The Rev. Basil Viney, minister of the Swansea 
Unitarian Church, is engaged in an exchange with 
the Rev. Dr. Bradford Gale, of the Salem Unitarian — 

Church, U.S.A.) 


wants to put down a few impressions in print ; and I find 


preacher. 
| | 
adequate idea of what religion involves. There are some of 
us, perhaps, who may have sympathy with the layman who 
writes in a paper of his own denomination: “Let us away 
| with * festivals of praise that negative the year's work by a 
: new unwo em is in song on a lesser divinity, a 
Lord only of sparrows and daisies and kind hearts (without By Basil Viney . 
the power to make them kind); the friendly elder Brother 
without a Cross, without sacrifice, without challenge.” There 
are concepts here, no doubt, with which none of us will agree, 
but the point of view is one with which I myself have sym- 

myself wondering if anyone has ever found America to be 
aspect, that was responsible for the intense interest of what he anticipated ! 
Athanasius and the modern neo-Calvinists in _ religion For me, my visit so far has been a continual series of 

| primarily as a scheme of salvation through divine grace? | surprises. I have been equally surprised by the natural setting, 
| sometimes feel that religious liberals tend to take too opti- the architecture and the human situation: and this though 

4 mistic a view of human life, and hence overlook certain aspects I had forearmed myself by much reading of books about 

of religion that emphasize the work of God himself in the America. 

; human heart and the destiny of the world. Without a recog- I thought I should dislike the skyscrapers. 1 imagined 
nition of the reality of divine grace as the primary fact in them the last word in megalopolitan ugliness. Even when | 
religion, one lacks an answer to much that is dark in ex- was pleasantly impressed by their outline against a slightly 

misty sky as we steamed up the Hudson river in early morning 

important ethics may be. I still fully expected to be repelled at closer quarters. But 
now I must confess that, with a few exceptions, like the glassy 

Gardening headquarters, of U.N.O., I do not find them oppressive. Not 
] HEARTILY agree with Bacon's censure of the trivial or that New York has the artistic integrity of Bath, or of 18th 

: merely striking in gardening: “I, for my part, do not century London. Yet the individualism manifested in the sky- 

like images cut out in juniper or other garden stuff; they scrapers is impressive rather than chaotic: apart from which 

| be for children.” Such conceits minister to the gardener’s it is surely better for an overgrown city to soar up than to 
instinctive emulation or craving for distinction; but though sprawi out. 

such instincts have contributed their quota to human progress, wes 

: in a garden they are to be frowned upon as more in keeping mediocre town on a flat, treeless coast. Fiat for most 

id with pugnacity than with sympathy. part the New England coast may be; but well 

I once lived near a man who had a garden in which large trees, and indented with many a creek 

grew only one kind of flower, the dahlia; and he tried in harbour. And Salem itself is in truth a 

: every way to grow these as big, and therefore as ugly, as large, picturesque wooden houses surrounded by 
possible. He had no interest in the beauty of flowers, but overshadowed by magnificent wych elms and 

3 relished the distinction and notoriety that the growing of trees. The founders of the city long ago must 
blooms nearly a foot across brought him im the vicinity. | a = : 
have a feeling, too, that some of those who strive after the urning to the humanities, the surprises 

: unusual and exotic in gardening, love flowers, but are as pleasant. Of course everybody has heard 

cribed as the “ Melting Pot,” and has read 

. for a he-man; and justify their gardening ities by the Anglo-Saxons are in a decided minority. $ 

: growing monsirous or exotic splendours lacking in, charm altogether surprised to find New York, with its 

: | mighty im distinction ; just as I heard the other day of a quarter in Harlem, and its numerous Latin 

society with about 1,000 members for the study of the arrange- in some 

‘ ment of flowers in vases. Four of the members were men, foreign city Geneva. But it was a surprise, on reaching 

: who, however, left the homely daffodils and roses to the ladies. the land of Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell and Holmes, to 

: and worked exotics such as orchids. A garden, however, is discover the same preponderance of Latin, Slavonic and 

te blood—to learn that there were far more Romanists 

; ave than Protestants, and to be told that cach of these 

: restored by contacts with nature in her happiest calmest kept themselves much to themselves, and that cach 

our in 

the mont underaanding and made 

H A BIGHT choice of hymas is, I believe, onc of the most at home as ever in or ‘ 

parts of These are these who 

say that no one takes much notice & of ws 

so long as the tune is a goo & | mod deeper than that of accent. and 

are many, however, to whom of 
great deal, and my own belief is that are well- of There is the same ready 


and ready interest in the things worth while. The two con- 
gregations could easily share membership. All this gives one 
great joy: the world is not too large after all ! 

Then one remembers how tiny a portion of the New 
World this Unitarian and Liberal religious leavens; how small 
a portion even the whole of Anglo-Saxondom, the whole of 
Protestantism (and that has some queer backwaters here— 
queerer than any at home). And so one realizes what an ad- 
venture Americanism is; how t its dangers; how signi- 
ficant its possibilities for good. For most of these Poles 
and Latins and French-Canadians and Negroes are American 
citizens. Yet they still keep their own churches, and presum- 
ably, at home, their own tongues. But they will never fight 
each other again. And they speak to each other in English. 
The Melting Pot. What will emerge from it to-morrow ? 


BLAME AND CRITICISM 


By Robert Raible 


(Dr. Robert Raible is the minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Dallas, U.S.A.) 

Criticize, from the Greek word, “ kritikos,” means skilled 
in judgment. Blame, from the Latin word, “ blasphemare,” 
means to blaspheme or to curse. So criticism implies respon- 
sibility and a rational reaction. Blame, on the other hand, is 
irresponsible, emotional and non-rational in its implications. 

It would be easy to say we are criticizing and are not 
blaming (the children or the President). In other words: we 
should like to think that we are showing sound judgment 
are not cursing others. But that excuses us too 
must start with ourselves in order to understand 
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N choosing this title for one of his books, Walter 
afforded something 


of a to the 
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living when Walter was born in 1852. He grew up to be a 
sensitive and studious child: although Yeovil was then little 
more than a market town with a few small factories, he later 
declared that he felt it a misfortune to have been born there : 
“my heart was always in the fields and with the folk.” After 
leaving school he entered the gloving trade (his father having 
in the meantime become a prosperous manufacturer) but he 
eventually left it in 1892 to retire on small savings and practise 
as a writer. | 

- From 1905 until 1914 he spent much of his time in the 


secluded hamlet of Withypool on the lonely heights of Exmoor 


ble notebook), he would set off from the homely book- 
fined kitchen with its open hearth and old-fashioned settle, 
closing behind him the half-latch door, to spend happy 
on the open moorland watching “my distant cousins, the 


birds.” 
* 

The words of Mark Lucas, the old stone-cracker por- 
trayed in The Book of Crafts and Character, might well have 
been Raymond's own: “I do love the fields an’ the beastes 
an’ the zun an’ the rain, ay, an’ thease-here heap o° stones, 
all zo well "—he felt the artist's deli in nature which led 
him to aver in “ On Looking at a Field of Wheat ” that “ every- 
thing on earth is mine, in so far as it ministers to my delight.” 

In 1918 Raymond went to live at Nether Stowey, once 
the haunt of Wordsworth and Coleridge, where he took a 
house and an acre of garden at £20 a year. This proved a 
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friendliness, the same homeliness, the same open mindedness Ye 
(eight miles from the nearest railway station) where he was 
able to rent a little cottage for a shilling a week. In his Book 
of Simple Delights (a revealing and characteristic title) there is 
an amusing sketch entitled “On Taking a Cottage” full of 
the quiet subtle humour which permeates so much of his 
work. Here in these quiet surroundings Raymond was able to 
ee steep himself in the daily life of the countryside—not merely ) 
as a writer seeking copy but as a genuine lover of the rural ) 
scene. his knapsack (not forgetting the indis- 
ing. 
achieve 
congent nence he micr ally Oo mic tf 
lovely Quantocks and chat with the whortleberry pickers, thus 
deepening his already intimate acquaintance with the Western 
two. 1s nuous ; sm is temporary countryside. This intimacy is often casually revealed in acute 
learn to apply this difference to our actions, observations. He notes, for instance, how an employed shep- 
know how to use the same pattern when we judge herd will refer to “ my sheep” and how the hurdie-maker, 
we shall know what we are doing when we do it. practising his ancient craft, will evince obvious pride in an 
other words, comes from not being able art which “though simple, is all the worker’s own.” Extra- 
judgments of what we can expect - ordinarily vivid, too, is his picture of the aitractive scene at 
mates, our children, our ministers, the wheelwright’s yard when the glowing bond was shrunk on 
public officials. to the cleverly “ dished ” wheel of the lumbering, old-fashioned 
When we learn to be responsible wagon with its carefully decorated tailboard. Authentic in 
limitations, we recognize at once, the another vein is the homely chat with the old labourer who is Ee: = 
pectations and reality itself. We perceive moved to confess that “I baint no scholar but I be a terrible : 
standards in terms of differences in one to projicky "—his simple contrivances and experiments 
instance, can be good. But it may be affording him a never-ending source of satisfaction. 
be dangerous, if ome of the mates is a * 
or on the children. Each one has his Raymond had little time 
forget these limitations and try io substitute our own expec- refers to the doctrine of 
nature-lover, Sir William 
's promise of great hope for then we shall be able gods there be ™)}—and the disapproval.is self-evident. He once - 
declared: “I often think there's no sin but ignorance,” and 
iness because “1 couldn’ bear to pass an’ not be missed ; | 4 
nature of hs a regional writer, to = 
little house with a plot of land attached, which he personally 
a wide readership: his work, however, still has its value as 2 COmverted into am orchard of forty trees. Here. too. be was 
distinctive and significant contribution to the delineation of bss beloved countryside, on the fringe of Sedgemoor a 
the English rural scene as it appeared a half-century ago. miniature Holland with its age-old industry of peat-digging ° . 
we * He died in 1931, apparently disappointed at his | 
_ Raymond came of a yeoman family long resident mm the 
vicinity of Yeovil It was here that his father, 2 glover, was without 4 
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all the above by Herbert Crabtree, President of the 
Assembly. 
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